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THE STATE TEACHERS' MEETINGS 
In several of the states of the Association distinctly successful 
classical sections were held during the Christmas holidays in con- 
nection with the state teachers' meetings. Some of these were so 
good that they might well serve as models for those in which the 
organization has not yet been put on a satisfactory basis. Unfortu- 
nately the number of the latter is large. This year, for example, in 
numerous instances the attendance amounted to little more than a 
corporal's guard, the discussions of the papers were of only mediocre 
interest, and the proceedings as a whole tended to be perfunctory. 
In these states, indeed, all the old-time subjects seem to have yielded 
precedence to the " new pedagogy." It frequently happened that in 
the very same building where sparse audiences were nodding over a 
demonstration in mathematics or drooping under a paper on Virgil, 
just across the hall a rousing sectional meeting was being held in 
which the " child's mind " was the shuttlecock deftly batted to and 
fro by skilful exponents of the latest games of theoretical pedagogy. 
To be sure, the participants did not always agree as to the side upon 
which their legitimate plaything could be most effectively smitten, 
and various theories were advanced and discussed. But whether this 
theory or that was rejected or acclaimed triumphant, the general 
success of the meeting was not affected. Upon one cardinal prin- 
ciple all were agreed; namely, that the boys and girls in our schools 
must be lured along flowery paths, must be soothed, beguiled, 
amused, but never disciplined. 

That these ideas constitute a serious menace to the efl&ciency of 
our educational system is clear to all those who still believe that 
school is primarily a place for the training of the mind. Classical 
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teachers can not but protest. For whatever aspects of the classics 
are best emphasized in college or university teaching, in the schools 
their strongest claim is as a means of mental disciphne. 

But while we deprecate the present trend of pedagogy, we can 
not do better than emulate the enthusiasm of its advocates. The 
state teachers' meetings afford an excellent opportxmity for strength- 
ening our work. Teachers of Latin and Greek should regard it as 
a duty to attend, and classical sections should be carefully organized 
in every state. The means of organization are at hand. Under the 
constitution of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South there is a vice-president in each state in the territory. The 
zeal which these vice-presidents have shown in promoting the Associ- 
ation makes it certain that they would be willing to co-operate with 
the officers of the state teachers' meetings in organizing classical 
sections. They could not perform a greater service to the Association 
and to the cause of classical studies. 



"OLD GREEK" 
More than usual interest attaches to the recent publication of 
McClure, Phillips & Co. Old Greek: A Memoir of Edward North, 
by S. N. D. North. The volume, which is dedicated to the alumni 
of Hamilton College, not only contains a charming picture of Pro- 
fessor North, but also shows, more clearly and effectively than any 
systematic discussion could do, the possibilities of the "small college" 
as contrasted with the large university. Indirectly the memoir is an 
appeal for the expansion of the classical courses in our college and 
university curricula. 

Professor North, or "Old Greek" as he was affectionately called 
by the Students and alumni of Hamilton, attained the dignity of the 
headship of his department when he was twenty-three. He held this 
position for fifty-eight years. When he died in 1903 he had been 
connected with Hamilton college as student, professor, and trustee 
for sixty-eight years. He had been the confidential adviser of five 
presidents of Hamilton, and had taught Greek to three generations 
of students. But it is not simply in his length of service that Dr. 
North occupies a remarkable position in the history of American 
colleges. By his many excellent qualities of heart and mind he won 



